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When You Read 


Reading is fun. You can read stories about real 
people or real animals. You can read stories 
about things that are make-believe. You can 
read to learn things. 


When you read, you should think about what 
the author wants to tell you. 


Sometimes an author uses words that you 
don’t know. Do you remember what to do when 
that happens? You ask yourself: 


What is the sentence or story about? 

What letter does the word begin with? 
What word would make sense? 

What word would fit in the sentence? 


When you think you know what the word is, 
you try it out in the sentence. 


Your teacher will help you practise this, when 
you're reading Cartwheels. 
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Bonnie McSmithers, 
re Driving Me Dithers 
son 


You’ 


by Sue Ann Alder 


Bonnie McSmithers ate a banana. 


One day, 


Then she put the lovely yellow peel on her 


head for a hat. 
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When her mother saw her, she said, 
“Bonnie McSmithers, 

you're driving me dithers, 

and blithery-blathery out of my mind! 
How do you think of such things to do? 
What am | going to do with you? 


“Now throw away that banana peel 
and behave yourself!” 
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Bonnie went outside. There she found a 
beautiful mud puddle. And she splashed, and 
she squished, and she splattered to her heart’s 


delight. 
Then she went inside again. 


When her mother saw her, she said, 
“Bonnie McSmithers, 

youre driving me dithers, 

and blithery-blathery out of my mind! 
How do you think of such things to do? 
What am | going to do with you? 


“Now clean off that mud 
and behave yourself!” 
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she used 


So Bonnie washed herself off at the sink. 
Then she washed the sink too. She washed 
the mirror, and the wall as far as she could 
reach. Where she didnt use soap, 


toothpaste and shampoo. 
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Then her mother came in and saw the soap and 


toothpaste and shampoo all over everything. 


She said, 


“Bonnie McSmithers, 


youre driving me dithers, 


and blithery-blathery out of my mind! 


How do you think of such things to do? 


What am | going to do with you? 


“Now play with your toys 


and behave yourself!” 


lO 


Bonnie played with her toys. 
She found her scissors. 


She cut pictures out of a shiny new magazine. 
She cut the buttons off her jacket. 


Then she gave the dog a haircut, sort of. 
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And when her mother saw all that, she said, 
“Bonnie McSmithers, 

you're driving me dithers, 

and blithery-blathery out of my mind! 

How do you think of such things to do? 
What am | going to do with you? 


“Now it’s rest time, so you go to bed 
and behave yourself!” 


[2 











Bonnie went to bed. 


She thought it would be nice to make a 
mountain with all the blankets and sheets and 
pillows. So she took them off the bed and 
heaped them in a big pile on the floor. 


Then Mommy McSmithers came in and saw the 
mountain Bonnie had made. She said, 

“Bonnie McSmithers, 

youre driving me dithers, 

and blithery-blathery out of my mind! 

How do you think of such things to do? 

What am | going to do with you?” 


“Tell me a story,” said Bonnie. 
“What’s that?” asked her mother. 
“Tell me a story,” said Bonnie again. 
“All right, | will,’ said her mother. 


“This is a story about a little girl who put a 
banana peel on her head. She spattered mud 
all over herself and soaped up the bathroom. 
She cut up things she wasn’t supposed to and 
piled her bedclothes on the floor... ” 


“Wait,” said Bonnie. “I Know what happens 
next. The mother gets very, very angry, and 
the girl says, | 
‘Mommy McSmithers, 

you re driving me dithers, 

and blithery-blathery out of my mind! 

How do you think of such things to do? 
What am | going to do with you? 


‘Could you play with me 
and be happy yourself?’ ” 
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“Oh,” said Bonnie’s mother. “Why, yes, 
| could indeed.” 


Bonnie's mother smiled a big smile. 

So did Bonnie. 

“You know,” said Bonnie’s mother, “I! do get 
angry too much sometimes. I'll try to do 
better.” 


“| will too!” said Bonnie. 


And after that, they did. 
Well, most of the time, anyway. 


Marco: 


Elsa 


Marco: 


Finders Keepers 
by Diana Petersen 


Marco Mevic; Elsa; Steven; Gus; Mrs. Slade; 
Mr. Mevic 


(Marco Mevic is looking around on the 
ground, talking to himseif. ) 


Not under here. Maybe over here or under this 
leaf. 


(coming in): What are you doing, Marco Mevic? 


I'm looking for a quarter. 





Elsa: 


Marco: 


Elsa: 


Marco: 


Steven 


Elsa: 


Steven: 


Marco: 


Steven: 


Marco: 


Oh, I'll help you. (They both bend down and 
look.) | can’t see it anywhere. What were you 
going to do with it? 


| hadn’t quite made up my mind. | might have 
bought a chocolate bar. 


That’s too bad! Never mind. You can have half 
of my chocolate. (She hands it to him.) 


Thank you, Elsa. (They both bend down and 
go on looking.) 


(coming in): What are you doing, Marco Mevic? 


He’s looking for a quarter. I’m helping him. 


Maybe it’s under these bushes. (He /ooks.) No, 
no sign of it here. (They all stand up.) What 
were you going to do with it? 


| wasn’t quite sure, but | might have bought a 
toy Car. 


That’s too bad! Would you like to borrow my 
car? Here, you can keep it until the end of the 
week. (Steven hands car to Marco.) 


Thank you. (All go back to looking.) 


Gus 


Elsa: 


Gus: 


Marco: 


Gus: 


Marco 


Mrs. Slade 


Elsa: 


Mrs. Slade: 


Marco: 


(comes in): What are you three doing? 
We’re helping Marco Mevic look for a quarter. 


Have you looked down this grating? (A// bend 
down and peer in.)No, it’s not down there. 
What were you going to do with it? 


| was still thinking about it. | might have bought 
a mouth organ. 


That’s too bad! | haven’t a mouth organ, but 
you can have this whistle of mine. 


(blows whistle): Thank you. That’s as good as 
a mouth organ. (A// go back to looking.) 


(comes in): What are you doing, children? 


This is Marco Mevic. We’re all helping him to 
find a quarter. 


Have you looked right over here? Coins can 
roll a long way, you know. (Al// look at the side 
of stage.) No. It's not anywhere over here. Too 
bad! What were you going to do with it? 


| hadn’t quite decided, but | was thinking of 
buying some little cakes with cherries on top. 


Mrs. Slade: 


Marco: 


Mr. Mevic 


Elsa: 


Marco: 


Everyone: 


Marco: 


Elsa 


Steven: 
Gus: 
Mrs. Slade: 


Well, don’t you bother. You can have two of 
these little cakes. They don’t have cherries on 
them, but they do have pink icing. 


Thank you very much. (A// go back to looking.) 


(coming in): Hello, there! What's lost? 


It's Marco's quarter, Mr. Mevic. He lost a 
quarter right here. 


Oh, no, | didn’t! | didn’t jose one! | was just 
looking around in case | could find one. 


MARCO MEVIC! You didn’t have a quarter at 
all’? 


No. But if ’'d found one, I'd have had one, 
don't you see? 


(very crossly): | see all right! Give me back my 
chocolate bar. (She stamps Off.) 


And my car. (He takes it and goes out.) 
And my whistle. (Takes it and goes out.) 


And my two cakes. (Shakes finger at him and 
goes out.) 


4 aim. 





Mr. Mevic: I’m surprised at you, Marco Mevic. You let all 
your friends think you had lost a quarter! 


Marco: | know! But | didn’t say | did! 
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What Do You Do With a Rope? 
by Elisabeth Roberts bE 
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“Ta-rum, ta-rum,” Grandmother 
dusted at the same time. 





sang, and 
“Ta-rum, ta-rum, ta-rum,” sang Simon. He 
followed her with the carpet-sweeper. 


“That should do,” said Grandmother at last. 
“Now we'll go shopping.” 


As they walked along, Grandmother said, “| 
forgot to tell you. Some new people are coming 


to live in the flat downstairs.” 


“How many?” asked Simon. 


2| 


“| don’t know yet,’ Grandmother said. “But it 
will be nice to have some neighbors for a 
change.” | 


“| hope it will,’ said Simon. 


“Well,” said Grandmother, “we'll soon find out. 
They’re moving in tomorrow.” 


The shopping didn't take very long. 
Grandmother bought some sausages and 
some milk and a bag of candy. Then she went 
into the hardware store. 


“| must get some clothes pins,” she said. 


While she was buying the clothes pins, Simon 
saw the rope. It was tied up in a neat bundle, 
and was lying on the counter with a sign on it 
— Sale Price 25¢. 


“Have we got a quarter?” he asked his 
grandmother. “It would be very handy to have 
that rope.” 


“It would,” Grandmother agreed. “But what 
would we do with it?” 


Pa 


“| could think of something when | got it 
home,” said Simon. 


So Grandmother paid for it, and the storekeeper 
put it into a bag. When they got home, Simon 
went right into the house and let the rope out 

of its bundle. 


“Snakes alive!” said Grandmother, when she 
saw it. “You did get a bargain. There must be 
metres of it.” 


“Snakes alive,’ said Simon in a pleased voice. 
“There’s metres and metres and metres.” 


He pulled the rope out in a long line, and it 
reached three times up and down the room. 


Grandmother went to take her hat and coat off. 
Simon sat on the floor and looked at the rope. 
At last he had an idea. He picked up one end 
of the rope and began. 


After a while, Grandmother called, “Come 
along, lunch is ready.” 


“! don't think | can,’ Simon called. 
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Grandmother went to see what was wrong. 


“Snakes alive!” she said. “You look just like a 
parcel!” 


Simon was sitting on the carpet. He had tied 
himself up with the new rope. Round and 
round it went, and in and out of itself. There 
seemed to be a great many knots all over it. 
He was trying to undo one of them. 


“This is going to take a long time,” he said. 


“Dear me,” said Grandmother, “and your lunch. 
is getting cold. How about coming as you are?” 


“How about it,” said Simon. “But you'll have to 
help me up.” 


By the time he had finished eating, Simon was 
beginning to squirm. 


“This rope is very knobbly underneath,” he said. 
“Let's have a look at those knots,” said 


Grandmother. And she worked at them one by 
one. 


2u 
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That afternoon, Simon thought of other ways to 
use his rope. It made a very good thing to 
jump over, when he tied one end of it to the 
table leg and the other to a chair. After that, he 
put it in a pile and sat on it. 


Then Grandmother did some skipping with it. 
But she had to stop when the rope kept hitting _ 
the light. / 


forma > 
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When Simon went to bed, he tied one end of 
the rope to his door. Then he could pull his 
door open without getting out of bed. 


“This is a very handy thing,” he said. 


The next morning, when Grandmother and 
Simon were washing the dishes, they heard a 
noise outside. 


“PIl go and look,” said Simon. 


In a minute he was back. “It’s a great 
enormous van,’ he said. “And it’s stopped 
outside our gate.” 


“Is it?” said Grandmother. “That'll be the 
furniture for the flat downstairs.” 


Simon began to have a very interesting time. 
He had to play with his rope and help 
Grandmother and watch the van. 


“It must be a very big family,” he said. 


“They’ve got hundreds and hundreds of 
things.” 
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“Pll pop down in a little while, and see them, ” 
Grandmother said. “They might like some 
help.” : 


When she got back, Simon had taken the new 
clothes pins out of the bag and was counting 
them. 


“One of our new neighbors is coming for 
lunch,” said Grandmother. 


“Oh,” said Simon, “which one?” 


'A little girl,” said Grandmother. “Her name is 
Prue.” 


Simon looked up. 

“A little girl,” he said. “Oh, goodness.” He 
picked up a clothes pin and stuck it on his 
shirt. 

At about one o'clock, the doorbell rang. Simon 
went to the door and opened it. A small girl 
stood there. 


“I’ve come to lunch,” she said. 
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“| know,” said Simon. 


The girl stared at him for a minute, looking at 
the clothes pins sticking out all over him. 


“You look like a porcupine,” she said. 


“That's what | am!” said Simon. 





oe 


Then Grandmother came to the door and 
smiled at Prue. 


“Hello, Prue,” she said, “we've been waiting 
for you. Come along in.” 


While Grandmother finished getting lunch 
ready, Simon and Prue stood looking at each 
other. Then Prue spoke. 


“I'd like to be a porcupine too,” she said. 
Simon thought for a minute. 


“You can be half a porcupine, if you like,’ he 
said. He began taking off some of his clothes 
pins. When Prue had stuck them on her yellow 





“| hope porcupines like sandwiches,” said 
Grandmother. 


“Oh, yes,” said Prue, “they do.” 


After lunch they all had a candy. Simon 
showed Prue his new rope. 


‘“There’s a lot of it,” she said. 


“| know,” said Simon. “We’ve done a lot of 
things with it. But it would be nice if we could 
think of something else to do.” 


“Well,” Prue said, “you could let it down to our 
window. I'll tie things to it, like the bread or the 
milk or something. Then you could pull it us—” 
She stopped to think. ‘“—And right now, you 
could be a horse, and | could make reins out of 
it. We could gallop about a bit.” 


Simon’s eyes opened wide, and he laughed. 
“| think you're going to be a very nice person 


for me and my grandmother to play with,” he 
said. 


3 | 


Jumping Rope 


This started out as a 
jumping rope 
You prob’ly think that 
I'm a dope 
But this started out as a 
jumping rope 
And now | fear there is 
no hope 
But this started out as a 
jumping rope. 






Shel Silverstein 


ce 
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Little Wych lives in Wychwood Park. It is her 
job to take care of the park and the birds and 
the animals that live there. Every day she flies 
around the park to make sure that everyone is 
happy and safe. 


Little Wych is very special. She is not a fairy, 
not an elf, not a goblin. She is not a witch or a 
wizard. She is just Little Wych! And she takes 
good care of MER Park. 
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Little Wych to the Rescue 
by Eleanor Woodside 


One morning, the leaves were falling, and Little 
Wych was gathering them to make a warm 
winter blanket. 


She heard a noise in the old hollow tree on the 
hill. She dropped her leaves at once and flew 
over to see what was wrong. The raccoons 
who lived there were usually the quietest family 
in Wychwood Park. : 


The noise stopped at once when Little Wych 
knocked at the door. It was so quiet you could 
hear an acorn fall. 


“It's just Litthe Wych,” she called. “May | come in?” 


The door opened, and a pair of bright eyes ina 
black mask looked out. 


“Oh, Little Wych, Little Wych, we're in terrible 
trouble,’ said Mother Raccoon. “A man is 
coming tomorrow to cut down our house. 
Rachel and Ringo heard him tell the woman on 
the hill this morning.” 
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“Couldn't you move out tonight?” asked Little 
Wych. 


“Every hollow tree in the Park has someone 
living in it,’ said Mother Raccoon. “Winter will 
be here soon. It is not a good time to move.” 


Ringo started to wail. 


“| want to stay here,” he said. “It’s so safe and 
cosy.” 


“And it’s hollow all the way up — just like a 
high-rise, said Rachel. She chased Ringo up 
the tree and out through another hole high up 
in the branches. 


Little Wych looked up through the leaves. 


“That storm last week broke quite a few 
branches,’ she said. “But this tree is still 
strong. We must think of some way to save it.” 


Little Wych folded her wings around her and 
thought — and thought — and thought. The 
raccoons watched her through their black 
masks. 
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Suddenly a bluejay screamed from a nearby 
oak. It was answered by jays in the other trees. 


Little Wych looked up with a smile. 


“| have it!” she said. “You must get people’s 
attention.” 


“What do you mean?” asked Mother Raccoon. 


“You've been too quiet,’ said Little Wych. “No 
one knows you live here. If people knew this 
tree was your home, they’d never cut it down. 


“Do you remember how people watched the 
bush with the robins’ nest in it? They waited till 
the babies had flown away before they trimmed it. 


“But the robins made sure everyone knew 
where they lived. They used to sing their 
loudest to warn people away from the nest.” 


“But we cant sing,’ said Ringo. 


Little Wych laughed. “I Know. But you can let 
the woman in the house know you live here. 
Now, how can we get her attention?” 
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“| can turn somersaults,” said Ringo, and he 
showed her. 


“| can hang head down,” said Rachel. 


“No, it must be something noisy,” answered 
Little Wych. “It was noise that brought me here 
today. It is noise that tells us where the 
bluejays are.” 


“That silly dog at the woman’s house is noisy 
enough, said Ringo. “But we don’t want him 
around.” 


“| think we do,” said Little Wych. “Maybe that’s 
the answer. Wherever that dog goes, the - 
woman follows. She never lets him out of her 
sight. Now, how can we get him down here?” 


“We know where he hides his bones,” said 
Mrs. Coon. , 


“Good,” said Little Wych. “You get the 
smelliest bone you can find and put it on this 
branch. Put it where the dog can’t reach it. I'll 
be back in the morning with the dog.” 
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Little Wych flew down beside the little dog. She 
tickled his nose and whispered in his ear. She 
whispered about bones — smelly, old bones. 


At last the dog sniffed the air and trotted off to 
find the bones. He reached the hollow tree just 
as the man came with his saw. 


When the dog smelled the bone, he started to 
bark. He barked so loudly that the woman from 
the house came running. 


“Now,” said Little Wych to the raccoons, “out 
you go. No one will hurt you, but they MUST 
SEE YOU!” 


She pushed Rachel and Ringo out onto a 
branch. They wailed in fright until their mother 
followed, ready to protect them. 
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“Oh, dear,” said the woman, when she saw the 
raccoon family. “We can't cut this tree down. | 
didn't Know anyone lived in it! Just trim the 
broken branches, please, and leave the tree for 
the raccoons. After all, it’s almost winter.” 


“Very well,’ said the man, and set to work. He 
knocked the bone down as he cut the first 
branch, so the little dog was happy. But the 
raccoons crawled back inside the hollow tree. 
They huddled together, shaking with fright. At 
last the man finished his work and left. 


Mother Raccoon and Ringo and Rachel crept 
out of their hiding place. They climbed to the 
top of the tree, and climbed down again. 


Their home was as strong and safe as ever. 


Mother Raccoon gave a big sigh. “Thank you, 
Little Wych,” she said. 


And Ringo and Rachel rolled over and over in 
sheer joy. They played tag around the tree. 
They turned somersaults in the leaves. Their 
home was Safe, and they were happy. 
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NoMittens = = = es 
by Diane M. Symes — - ee 


Winter is here. ae 
The sky is blue, the ground is white. 
My brother and | have no mittens. 









After. school on ‘Monday, some des call (Ok us. 
“Help us make a big snowman = 
with a carrot for a nose!” 


We say, | ‘Not today.” ee | 
We keep our hands in our. packets. 
: because my brother and | have no mittens. 





| After school on iuasday: the kids call to US. ee 
“Lets slide down Sandy Hill. : 
ACS) really fast today because — z 
the snow is packed down hard. 


We say, ' “Not today.” | 
We keep our hands in our pockets, oe 
because ny brother and ; fave | no mitens, a 


t 








After school on Wednesday, the kids call to us. 
“Let's have a snowball fight over 
in the park. Lots of us are going, 
and we can pick sides.” 
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We say, “Not today.” 
We keep our hands in our pockets, ‘ 
because my brother and | have no mittens. 






* * OF 


After school on Thursday, the kids callto us. 
“Let's go sliding on the ice on the creek. / 
thick aveleih to hold an Span 


i a ee 


“We Say, “Not today.” 
We keep our hands in our pockets, \ 
because my brother and | have no mittens. 





After school on Friday, the kids call to us. 

“Let’s build a snow fort with a flag 

on top. We can hide in it, and aes 
- no one will know where we are.” Se 


We say, “Not today.” 
And we keep our hands in our pockets, 
» because my brother and | have no mittens. 
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Winter is here. : ‘ ‘ Seite aa 
_ The sky is blue, the ground is white. 


wish we had mittens. 
£ Es 


_ My brother and | 
s Cae a Git . hig ¥ 


% 
hy 





A one: ian time ae people did not have 
dishes or knives or ie or pron ey made 
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Then someone thought of making spoons. The 
first spoons were shaped like shells. They were 
made of wood or clay. 






People began to use knives too. The first 
knives were made of pieces of bone or sharp 
stone. The people used them for hunting and 
for cutting skins to make clothes. Then they 
started to use knives for cutting food. 
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Then someone found that a fork could be used 

to hold food while it cooked, or to hold meat 4 
while it was cut. It was a long time before forks | © 
were used at the table for eating. People 

thought their fingers were good enough. ( _ 


Now we have all kinds of dishes, and we have 
Knives and forks and spoons and tables and 
chairs. But sometimes we still like to sit on the 
ground and eat with our fingers. 
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horses before tractors ... 
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pumps before taps... 
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The Little Steam Engine 


Once 4 little steam engine had a long train of 
heavy cars to pull. 


She was getting along very well until she came 
to a long, steep hill. And then, it didn't seem to 
matter how hard she tried, she could not move 
the train. 


She pulled and she pulled and she tugged and 
she tugged. She puffed and she puffed and 
she puffed. She backed up and tried again. 


But that train still would not move. She could 
not get it up the hill. 


At last, the little steam engine left the train and 
started off up the track. 


“Pl just have to find someone who will help 
me,’ she thought. So up the track and over the 
hill she went. Choo choo! Choo choo! 


Before long, she saw a big steam engine 
standing on a track. He looked very big and 
very strong and he wasn't doing anything. 
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The little steam engine ran alongside and said, 
“I'm stuck on the hill with a long train of heavy 
cars. Will you help me get the train up the 
hill?” 


The big steam engine looked down at the little 
steam engine. “Can't you see I’m through my 
day’s work?” he said. “I’ve been rubbed and 
scrubbed ready for my next job. Sorry, but | 
can't help.” 


The little steam engine went on down the track. 
Choo choo! Choo choo! 


Soon she came to another big steam engine 
standing on a track huffing and puffing. 


The little steam engine ran alongside and told 
him her story. “| do need help,’ she said. 


“Can't you see that I’m tired?” said the big 
engine. ‘I’ve just come in after a long trip. 
You'll have to find someone else to help.” 


“Ill have to try,” said the little steam engine, 
and away she went puffing down the track. 
Choo choo! Choo choo! 
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Before long, she met a little steam engine 
much like herself sitting on a track. She ran 
alongside and said, “I’m stuck on a hill with a 
long train of heavy cars. Will you come along 
and help me get it moving?” 


“Yes, indeed,” said the little engine. “I'll be 
glad to help you. Surely between the two of us 
we can get it going.” 


So the two little steam engines started back to 
where the train was waiting. Both of them went 
to the head of the train, one behind the other. 


Puff, puff, puff! Choo, choo, choo! 
Slowly, slowly, the train started to move. 
Puff, puff, puff! Choo, choo, choo! 
Slowly, slowly, they started up the hill. 


par ae at 





As they began to move, both little steam 
engines puffed — 


“|-think-we-can! I-think-we-can! 
l-think-we-can! |I-think-we-can! 
l-think-we-can! |I-think-we-can!” 


And they could. Before long, they were up the 
hill and starting down the other side. When 
they were over the hill and the first little steam 
engine could pull the train by herself, she 
thanked her helper and said good-bye. 


Then she went on her way, puffing — 
“I-knew-we-could! |-knew-we-could! 

l-knew-we-could! |-kKnew-we-could! Pi 
|-knew-we-could! |-knew-we-could! fle 








The Yawning Bear 
by Elizabeth Morison Townshend 


Bernie was the star of the circus. 


The children clapped when he danced. They 
laughed when they saw him on roller skates 
and they cheered when he did stunts on the 
trapeze. 


Bernie’s best act was riding his shiny red 
motorcycle. When the band played, Bernie 
rode the motorcycle around and around the 
ring. He flashed the headlight on and off. When 
the traffic light turned red, he stopped and 
waited until it changed to green. 


The children clapped and cheered. 


One day, in the middle of his roller-skating act, 
Bernie began to yawn. He just couldn't stop 
yawning. He was so busy yawning, he couldn't 
keep time to the music. 


The next day, during his motorcycle act, Bernie 
bumped into the traffic light and fell off. His 


eyes wouldn't stay open. 
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Then he curled up in the middle of the circus 
ring and went right off to sleep. 


Bernie’s trainer, Stan, was very worried. He 
called the veterinarian, but the veterinarian 
couldn't find anything wrong. 


“Bernie'll get over it,” the veterinarian said. 
But he didn't! 


The next day, Bernie was swinging by one paw 
from the trapeze. Suddenly, he couldn't hang 
on any longer — and down he went! Not that 
he was dizzy, he was just sleepy. 


Stan took Bernie back to his cage. He slept 
through the whole next show. Stan shouted 
and prodded and poked, but he couldn't wake 
Bernie up. 


“We want Bernie!” the children shouted, 
stamping their feet. ‘““We want Bernie!” 


“What am | going to do?” said Stan. “Our star 
performer sleeps through every show!” Bernie 
growled softly in his sleep. 
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Suddenly, Stan knew what was wrong. “Bernie 
is a bear,” he thought. “And bears hibernate in 
the winter. No wonder he’s so sleepy. It’s not 
his fault! lll have to find a cave way up in the 
mountains, before the snow comes.” 


Stan found a cave under a cliff, high in the 
mountains. The sleepy Bernie was loaded into 
a truck and taken off to the cave. 





Deep in his mountain cave, Bernie slept 
through breakfast, lunch, and dinner. He slept 
from one day to the next, from Monday to 
Sunday, month after month. He slept through 
Christmas and Valentine’s Day. Outside, the 
snow kept falling. But Bernie, the Circus Bear, 
slept on. 
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Late in March, Bernie dreamed about the 
circus. He dreamed he was walking on a thin 
wire, high above the children’s heads. He was 
scared, because he had never walked a wire 
before. He made the mistake of looking down. 


Crash! Down he fell with a thud! The bump 
woke Bernie up. He sat up and thought how 
hungry he was. He must go and find some food. 


Bernie tried to get out of the cave, but it was 
blocked by snow. He pawed at the snow, but 
he was trapped inside the cave. 


Bernie was very hungry and very frightened. 


Then, in the distance, he could hear a voice. 
“This way, men! Bernie should be right here!” 
It was Stan, shouting directions. 


The men dug and dug, deep down. Finally they 
reached the cave and dug Bernie out. 


Bernie blinked his eyes in the strong sunlight. 
Then he saw his friend Stan. He nuzzled him 
gently. Stan knew how hungry bears are when 
they wake up. He had brought some fish and 
some berries. Bernie ate and ate. 
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“Now, to work, Bernie,” Stan said. “The circus 
needs you. The children have missed you.” 


Bernie followed Stan down the steep 
mountainside. He thought about his bicycle act, 
the swinging trapeze, his roller skates, the 
lights and music. Most of all he thought about 
the children waiting ... 
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Zama’s Talking Bird 


by Penelope Horton 


Zama walked down the road to the woman’s 
gate. 


Then she stopped and waited. Nothing 
happened, so she reached out and swung the 
gate open and shut, open and shut. The gate 
squeaked as Zama swung it back and forth. 


Soon Zama heard the same loud squeak 
coming from the woman's front porch. It was 
the bird — the clever talking bird! 


“Squeeeeeeeeek, squeeeeeeeeek! Naughty 
girl! Who’s there?” called the bird in the yellow 
cage. Then it barked like the woman's little dog. 


Zama clutched the gate and giggled. “Hello, 
hello!” she called. 


“Hello, hello!” replied the bird. 


Zama felt very clever. She ran home and told 
her mother that she was teaching a bird to talk, 
but her mother just laughed. 
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“| will show you, Mother,” Zama said. “As soon 
as | get a bird of my own, | will teach it to talk!” 


Her mother was busy pounding corn. She just 
laughed at Zama’s promise and told her to run 
away and play. 


Zama asked some of her friends to help her 
catch a bird. 


“| will teach it to talk,” she told them. 


But her friends laughed too, for they had never 
heard of a talking bird. 


Next, Zama spoke to Old Mwanza, who sat all 
day by his house, warming himself in the sun. 
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“Birds do not talk. People talk — and they talk 
too much,” said the old man, shaking his head 
at Zama. 


Zama wandered off into the bush by herself. 
she wanted to catch a bird and teach it to talk 
like the woman’s bird did. She had almost 
given up hope when she saw a black crow 
sitting in the branches of a msasa tree. 


“Why don't | feed this bird and make friends 
with it?” she thought. “I will bring it some of 
Mother’s corn every day until it knows me.” 


Zama ran home and begged for some corn. 
Her mother gave her a handful, and she ran 
back to the msasa tree and spread the corn on 
the ground. Then she hid in the bushes, and 
waited. 


After a lot of surprised scraaaking, the crow 
hopped down and began to peck at the corn. 
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Every day for three weeks, Zama took a 
handful of corn and fed the crow. It no longer 
flew up into the tree with a scraaaaak of fright 
when Zama came. Now it hopped close to her 
and jumped up and down, waiting for Zama to 
spread the corn. 


At first, when Zama tried to touch the crow’s 
back, it hopped out of reach. It looked at her 
with bright beady eyes. 

“Quraaaaaaack?” it scolded. 


But in another week, Zama could stroke the 
crow's back while it pecked up the food. 
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“Now!” she thought. “Now | can teach it to talk. 


“Say hello,’ Zama told the crow. “Hello, hello, 
hello.” 


“Scraaaaaaaak!” replied the crow. 

“You will have to be better than that,’ Zama 
said. “Now try again. Say hello, hello, hello, 
hello.” 


“Scraaaaaaaak?” the crow said again. 


It put its head to one side and blinked at Zama 
with Curious eyes. 


“Look,” scolded Zama, “if the other bird can 
say it, SO can you. You're not trying.” 


“Crraasquk,” squawked the crow. 


It flew up to the lowest branch of the msasa 
Wifee. 


Zama walked home through the bush feeling 
unhappy. Why wouldn't her bird even try to 
talk’? 
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She went back to see Old Mwanza and told 
him that the crow wouldn't talk. 


“That bird that talks, and barks like a dog, and 
squeaks like a gate must have two tongues, » 
said the old man. “Maybe your bird only has 
one tongue.” 


“| guess my crow does have only one tongue,’ 
Zama thought. “But | will try once more.” 


So she went back to the msasa tree with a 
handful of corn. She fed her crow and.then sat 
down in the dust beside it. “Hello!” she said 
loudly. 
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The crow hopped on to Zama’s knee. 


“Squaaaaako!” said the crow, and flew up into 
ica 


Zama felt sorry for herself. All her work for 
nothing! 


Behind her, Old Mwanza chuckled. He had 
followed Zama to see how she was getting 
along. 


“Zama,” he said, “it's good to try hard to do 
something. But some things you cant do. 

Would you try to teach a hen to swim like a 
duck? Would you try to teach a dog to crow 


like a rooster?” 
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“No,” said Zama. “But the woman’s bird talks. 
Why can't mine?” 


“| have found out about the woman's bird,” 
said Old Mwanza. “It is a parrot — a talking 
bird. Your crow is not a talking bird, but it will 
make a fine pet. 


“Why don’t you teach it to come when you call 
and to hop after you when you go for walks? 
Then you will be teaching it something it can 
learn.” 


“One day | will get a talking bird,’ said Zama. 
Then she started to laugh. 


“Teaching a crow to talk is like teaching a dog 
to crow!” she said. 


The crow looked at her with its bright beady 
eyes and said, “Squarrrrrrrrk.” 
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Siku’s Snow Boots 
by Kay Jones 


Kooni opened his eyes and sat up. What was 
that sound? Presently he heard it again, very 
softly. 


Yip; yip. 


“It can't be any of Father's dogs,” thought the 
boy. “They don't yip, they howl.” 


Kooni slid off the sleeping bench and felt 
around in the dark for his fur pants, boots, and 
parka. He put them on and crept out the door. 


Outside, in the cold winter night, he heard the 
yip again, louder now, and very close. Kooni 
peered around until his eyes got used to the 
darkness. 


He stared very hard at a big snowbank. 


Something moved in it, and then a furry head 
poked out. 


“A puppy!” exclaimed Kooni. 


7 \ 
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Kooni lifted the puppy into his arms. The 
puppy snuggled against him and licked his 
face. 


Quietly Kooni slipped back to bed — still 
carrying the puppy. 


The next morning, Kooni’s father and mother 
were surprised to see him playing with a tiny 
dog. 


“| found him in a snowbank,” said Kooni, giving 
the puppy a hug. “His nose is as cold as ice!” 


“Then you should call him Siku,” laughed his 
mother. 


“That’s a good name,” Kooni nodded. “But 
where did he come from?” 


Kooni’s father asked about the puppy in the 
village. 


At last he met a man who said, “Yes, the pup 

is mine. But my other dogs bite it and chase it. 
Would Kooni like to keep it? The pup would be 
a good friend for him.” 
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So Siku became part of the family and slept in 
a corner by the stove. As the days passed, he 
grew into a fine big pup with pointed ears and 
a bushy tail that curled over his back. 


Kooni and Siku went everywhere together. 
When Kooni slid down the hill on a bearskin, 
Siku ran beside him. But Siku always ended up 
rolling down the hill just like a furry snowball. 
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One day, Kooni said, “Siku, you’re old enough 
now to pull my sled. I'll teach you how.” 


Kooni put a harness on Siku and hitched him 
to the sled. Siku pulled it a little way along the 
hard-packed snow, but then he stopped and 
sat down — thump! And the sled tipped over. 


When Siku got used to the sled, he would race 
across the snow with it. Kooni would stand on 
the back of the sled, laughing happily. 


One day, Kooni’s father said, “The sun is 
getting warmer and warmer. The snow is 
turning into little bits of ice that are hard and 
sharp. Siku must have boots to protect his 
feet.” 


“lll make some for him out of sealskin,” said 
Kooni’s mother. 


When the four little boots were ready, Kooni 
said, “Come, Siku. Try them on.” 


He picked up one of Siku’s paws and slipped 
on a boot. But right away Siku pulled it off. 
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“No, no,’ scolded Kooni. 


He put the boot on again. Siku pulled it off, and 
took it in his teeth, and shook it. When Kooni 
took it away, Siku ran to the door and stood 
waiting to go out. 


“| don’t think Siku likes his boots,” said Kooni’s 
mother. “He doesn’t understand that he needs 
them in the spring snow.” 


“Maybe he thinks everyone will laugh at him,” 
Kooni said. He opened the door and went out 
with Siku. | 
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As soon as they were outside, the pup raced 
away. Soon he was out of sight behind a hill. 


“Siku, come back!” called Kooni. 


Kooni put the boots down beside the door and 
hurried across the snow to the hill. He climbed 
to the top and gazed down. 


“Siku, where are you?” he shouted. “No one 
will laugh at you in boots. Come back, Siku.” 


But Siku didn’t come back. Kooni waited and 
waited. 


“What if he never comes back?” Kooni 
thought. “What if he falls through the sea ice or 
is caught by a polar bear?” 


Kooni slid down the hill and climbed another, 
farther away. Then another and another, until, 
at last, he heard a familiar yip. And then he 
could see Siku limping along in the distance. 


Kooni hurried to him. “Oh, Siku, | thought you 
were lost,’ he cried, giving the dog a hug. 
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Siku whined and put his paws on Kooni’s 
shoulders. 


“Oh, your poor paws!” Kooni dug out the snow 
from between the dog’s toes. “Now you see 
why you need boots,” he said. 


Kooni and Siku started for home. They met 
Kooni's father driving toward the village in his 
big komatik. When Kooni shouted, his father 
waved and stopped the dog team. 


“Where have you been?” he called. 





“| was looking for Siku,’ Kooni answered. “He 
didn't like his snow boots, so he ran away.” 


Kooni's father spoke to Siku. “You must not 
mind wearing boots.” He pointed to the sled 
dogs. “Look.” 


Each of the dogs was wearing snow boots! 


Siku yipped and yapped at the big dogs. He 
frisked around them, sniffing their boots. Then 
he bounded ahead to the house. The next 
minute he bounded back to Kooni with 
something in his mouth. 


Kooni laughed. “Your snow boot!”’ 


Yipping happily, Siku ran back and forth to the 
house. Three more boots. 


Kooni hugged the pup and put the boots on 
him. 


This time Siku stood still. He seemed to 


understand that he needed boots when spring 
came to the Arctic. 
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What Am | Doing? 


| punch it, 

pinch it, 

toss It, 

turn it. 

| treat it roughly 
but with love. 

| squeeze it 

and play with it. 
Then leave it... 
Let it rest. 


In an hour or so, 
| turn on the oven 
and begin again; 
squeezing it, 
tossing it, 

turning it, 
punching it, 

and pinching it. 







Then | pop it in the oven! 
Let it bake 

until it's golden! 

| pop it out again 
and take it from the pan. 
| slice it, 

and butter it, 

and serve it, 

and eat it. M-m-m-m! 


Wayne Pichette 
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Making Bread and Butter 


Some people like to make their own bread and butter. 
Boys and girls can make bread and butter too. It is 
fun. 


This is how Brenda and Joe make bread and butter. 


First Brenda and Joe get out all the things they need. 
Can you name all these things? 
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Brenda and Joe wash and scrub their hands. 


Use: 1 package yeast 
Y4 cup warm water 
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Joe puts the yeast into a little bit of warm water. He 
Stirs it up. 
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Use: 2 cups milk ‘ + emg 


Brenda heats the milk. 





Use: % cup butter 
2 tablespoons honey 
2 teaspoons salt 





Joe puts the butter, honey, and salt into the bowl. 


Brenda pours the hot milk into the bowl and stirs it. 
Then she lets it cool. 
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Joe pours the yeast into the cool milk and stirs it well. 


Use: 3 cups whole wheat flour 
3 cups white flour 





Then Brenda sifts in 3 cups of flour while Joe stirs. 
Then he beats it well. 


Then they put in 3 more cups of flour, and they stir 
and stir. This is hard, so Brenda and Joe take turns. 


BY 





Now Brenda and Joe knead the dough. They press 
down hard on the dough. Then they fold it and press 
it again. They do this about 100 times! 





Brenda puts the dough in a bowl. She covers it and 
puts the bowl in a warm place. The dough will rise to 
the top of the bowl. cali \ 
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Now Joe punches the Brenda and Joe make 
dough down. loaves. They put the 4 
loaves inthe pans. = | 











They cover the pans and let the loaves rise. 
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Now Brenda and Joe make the butter. They need 
some cream and a butter churn. on 





They take turns turning They can see the little 
the handle. They turn bits of butter. 
and turn and turn. 
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Joe pours off the Brenda puts the butter /. 
buttermilk. in a bowl and washes it. » ~ 





Brenda puts some salt Brenda puts the butter 

into the butter. Then Joe into a bowl. 

kneads the butter too. 
This kneading gets out 

all the water. 
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Now the bread is ready The bread bakes about 


to be baked. Brenda 30 minutes. Brenda and 
and Joe put the loaves Joe put the loaves out 
into the oven. to cool. 
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Brenda and Joe eat the bread and butter. 


M-m-m! It is good! 
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Theresa O’Flaherty 
Theresa O'Flaherty is a pilot. She flies planes 
that carry about thirty people. 

Theresa lives in Grande Prairie, Alberta. 


When Theresa was a little girl, she liked to 
watch the airplanes in the sky. She said, 
“When | grow up, I'll be a pilot.” She never 
forgot. 


Theresa had her first airplane ride when she 
was fifteen. She thought flying was wonderful. 


And she still thinks so. Theresa O'Flaherty 
loves to fly. 
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The Kite Store 


Mamiko Suzuki loves kites. She spends every day 
with kites. She is the manager of a kite store. 


Mamiko grew up in Japan. On every holiday and 
at every party, there were kites. Mamiko loved 
to see the beautiful kites flying in the air. 


When Mamiko came to Canada, she brought some 
Japanese kites with her. 


In her kite store, Mamiko has kites from all over 
the world. 
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These butterfly kites are made of paper. They come from 
Taiwan. 





These are Japanese windsocks or fish kites. They are 
hung from the top of a pole at the Boys’ Festival on May 5. 
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This dragonfly kite is made 
of silk. It comes from China. 





These dragon kites are made 
of paper. They come from 
Taiwan. They can be almost 
twenty metres long, and it can 
take a team of five men to 
handle them. They have an 
ornamental head with 
revolving eyes. 





This dragon kite is made of 
silk. It comes from Taiwan. 


















Making Birch Bark 
Canoes 


Daniel Sarazin makes 
canoes. He makes them 
just the way the Indians 
did long ago. 


First he cuts birch bark 
from the trees. 


Mr. Sarazin digs up the 
roots of a spruce tree. 
He uses the roots to 
sew the bark. 





He gets gum from the 
spruce trees too. He will 
use it to seal the seams. 
Then the canoe won't 
leak. 
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Mr. Sarazin cuts a tree 
to get some wood. He 
uses the wood to make 
a frame for the canoe. 





Then he stretches the 
bark over the frame. He 
stitches it with the roots. 





Mr. Sarazin puts gum on 
the seams so the canoe 
won't leak. 





He whittles wood to 
make a paddle. 
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Mr. Sarazin has worked for four weeks. Now he is 
ready to try out his new canoe. 
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Necks re 


The swan has a neck that is curly and long. 
The camel has one that is shaggy and strong. 
But the spotted giraffe 

Has a neck and a half. 


Rowena Bennett 


How the Giraffe’s Cold Was Cured 
by Isabel M. Reekie 


Ginny Giraffe had a cold. She woke up in the 
night and coughed — Ha-a-a-r-r-r-u-u-u-UMPH! 
The loud, long noise woke all the animals. 
“What was that?” whispered the zebra baby. 
“| don’t know,” said her mother. 

“What was that?” asked the tiger baby. 


“| don't know,” said his mother. 


“What was that?” Jackie Lion asked her 
mother. 


“| don’t know,” said Mother Lion. 


All the next day, the giraffe felt sick, but she 
didn’t cough until on in the afternoon. 


Maria Monkey was sitting on a branch of a tree 
near the giraffe. She got such a fright, she 


nearly fell off. 
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“Ginny Giraffe, what was that?” Maria asked. 


Ginny moved her long neck up and down 
slowly, and sort of gurgled. 


She said, “I’ve got a cold.” 
Maria looked at the giraffe’s long neck. “Oh, 
Ginny, how terrible! No wonder there is such a 


noise when you cough.” 


Then Maria asked, “Why don't you try to cure 
it?” 


“What shall | do?” asked Ginny. 


Maria Monkey couldn’t think of anything that 
would cure a cold in a long neck like that. 


Just then a kingfisher came flying by. 
“Come at once. The king has called a meeting 
to find out what is making the terrible long 


noise we have all heard,” called the kingfisher. 


Maria Monkey jumped on Ginny’s back. “Let's 
go to the meeting.” 





Ginny Giraffe looked frightened. 


“Don't be afraid,” said Maria. “Maybe someone 
will tell you how to cure your cold.” She patted 
Ginny’s shoulder. 


All the animals, except Doctor Hippopotamus, 
were at the meeting when Ginny Giraffe and 
Maria Monkey arrived. King Lion was in his 
place, with the animals in a circle around him. 


The animals were all trying to talk at once. 


“Order! Order!” roared King Lion. “Does 
anyone know what is making that terrible, long 
noise?” 


Maria Monkey stood up on Ginny’s back. She 
was waving an arm. 


“| know,” said Maria. “It’s Ginny’s cough. She 
has a cold and she doesn't know how to cure 
(le 


All the animals looked at Ginny Giraffe. She 
was standing with her front legs spread far 
apart. Her head was hanging down. 
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Right away the animals began to wonder how ~ 
they could cure such a long cold in such a long ‘ 
neck. “pe 


They talked it over and formed groups. Each 
group went to find medicine to cure Ginny 
Giraffe’s cold. They told her to stay on the 
green grass, where there was lots of room for 
them to work. 
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Soon Zebra came back with her group. Each 
animal carried a small bottle of rubbing oil. 


Ginny Giraffe lay on the grass. The animals 
began to rub the oil on her neck. 


But there were so many animals and so many 
small bottles, they got in one another’s way. 
The animals pushed one another. The bottles 
Spilled. 


Zebra got angry. She grabbed her bottle and 
left. The rest of her group left, too. Ginny 
Giraffe looked very sad. 


Leopard came then, with a big bottle of gargle. 


But Ginny Giraffe couldn’t gargle lying down. 
And when she stood up, no one could reach 
her mouth. 


Maria’s brother went to the top of a tree. He 
was going to pour the gargle into the giraffe’s 
mouth. But he let the bottle fall, and it broke 
into tiny pieces. 


Leopard and her group went home. 
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Next came the Tiger group. Tiger looked very 
proud as she held up a teeny, weeny tin of 
ointment. All the animals burst out laughing. 


King Lion said, “Such a little bit of ointment will 
never cover Ginny Giraffe’s long neck.” 


Tiger walked away in a huff. 


A few of the other animals followed Tiger. As 
they went, they said unkind things about Ginny. 


some even said she should go off and live by 
herself until her cold was better. 


Ginny Giraffe hung her head in shame. Her 
front legs were spread so far apart that her 
head rested on the ground. She looked silly. v¥ 


Then there was a shout: “Here comes 
Doctor Hippo.” 





Doctor Hippo looked at Ginny Giraffe’s long 
tongue. Then she opened her big black bag. 
The animals craned their necks to see what 
she would bring out. 


she took out a big roll of red flannel. It was ten 
centimetres wide and at least forty metres long. 


“Stretch your neck out straight,” Dr. Hippo told 
Ginny. Then she asked, “Who will help me 
wrap the flannel around this long neck?” 


“lll help,” said Maria Monkey. 
The red flannel was unrolled. Maria Monkey 


took one end of it in her teeth. Back and forth 
she ran, first under the giraffe’s neck, then over it. 
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The red flannel got twisted. The more Maria 
tried to straighten it, the more it twisted. It got 
wound around her tail. It got caught in her legs. 


Maria tugged and puffed. Doctor Hippo tugged 
and puffed. Before long, there was more red 
flannel around them than around Ginny Giraffe’s 
neck. 





The other animals started to snicker. Ginny 
turned her head to see what the joke was. She 
grinned. Then she began to laugh. She 
laughed and laughed. She laughed so much, 
she began to roll. 


soon Doctor Hippo and Maria Monkey and 
Ginny Giraffe were all in a heap with red 
flannel wound around them. 
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Doctor Hippo got angry. She yelled at Ginny 
Giraffe to stop rolling. 


At last they got untangled. Ginny stood up. She 
moved her head up and down. She turned her 
long neck this way and that. She felt fine. 


“Thank you, Dr. Hippo. Thank you, Maria,” 
Ginny said. “| think laughing cured my cold.” 
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Why the Beaver Has a Broad fail 
by Mary Lou Fox 





One day, a beaver and a muskrat were playing 
happily in the water. 


What fun they had, paddling around and diving 
in and out of the cool, clear water. 


The beaver stopped and listened for a minute. 


He said to himself, “My, what a nice sound the 
muskrat’s tail makes when it hits the water. 
How | wish | had a tail like that! My tail doesn’t 
make any noise at all.” 


The beaver went over to the muskrat. 


“Hello, Muskrat,” he said. “Do | ever like the 
nice sound that your tail makes when it hits the 
water. My, how | wish | had a tail like yours. 
Could we trade tails for just a little while?” 


And so the muskrat agreed, and the two traded 
tails. 


How excited and happy the beaver was with 
his new tail! He turned this way and that way, 
looking at his new tail. 


He jumped into the water. He smiled happily as 
his new tail struck the water. It made a 
beautiful sound. 


The muskrat stood at the edge of the water 
watching the beaver splash and play. He 
began to feel sorry about lending his tail. He 
wanted his own tail back. 


When the beaver came out of the water, the 


muskrat asked for his tail. He just couldn’t bear 
to be without it any longer. 
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But the beaver didn’t mean to give the tail back 


to the muskrat. Quickly the beaver ran into the 
bush. 





The poor muskrat knew that the beaver had 

tricked him. He knew that the beaver wasn’t 

ever going to give back his tail. He was very, 
very unhappy. 


The muskrat ran after the beaver, crying and 
begging him to give back his tail. “Beaver, 
bring that tail back so that | can carry it around 
too.” 


He begged the beaver over and over again — 
but it was no use. The beaver would not give 
him back the tail. 


That is how the beaver got his broad, flat tail — 
and he still has it to this day. 
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The Frog on the Log 
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There once 
Was a green 
Little frog, frog, frog — 


Who played 
In the wood 
On a log, log, log! 


A screech owl 
Sitting 
In a tree, tree, tree — 


Came after 
The frog 
With a scree, scree, scree! 


When the frog: 
Heard the owl — Y, 
In a flash, flash, flash — ~M 








He leaped ; 
In the pond = 
With a splash, splash, spladtter 
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The Frog 


Long, long ago, in Australia, there lived a big 
green frog. 


One day Frog was thirsty. 

Never had a frog been so thirsty! 

He drank from the puddles and the ponds. 

He drank from the creeks and the rivers and 

the lakes. 

He drank and he drank and he drank. 

He drank until there was no water left. 

The ponds and the puddles were gone. 

The creeks and the rivers and the lakes were dry. 


All the land was very dry. 

The trees lost their leaves. 

The grass didn't grow. 

The birds stopped singing. 

And all the animals were thirsty. 


The animals looked everywhere for water. 

They found hollows where ponds and puddles 

had been. 

They found dry ground where the creeks and 
rivers and lakes had been. 

But they did not find a drop of water. Not one drop. 


All the birds and animals had a meeting. 


“| Know what happened,” said Wombat. “Frog 
drank all the water. | saw him. He drank and 
drank and drank.” 


“Yes, said Kangaroo. “He drank every drop. 
There is not a drop left for us. We must find 
him and tell him to give us back the water.” 


“Yes, yes, yes,’ said all the animals and birds 
together. “We will go right now.” 


The animals and birds found Frog sitting on a 
rock. 

He was BIG! 

He was ENORMOUS! 

He was puffed up with all the water he had 
drunk. 


“Please give us back the water, Frog,’ said 
Kangaroo. 


“Yes, Frog. We are so thirsty,” said all the 
birds and animals. 


But Frog didn’t say a word. 
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“Let's make him laugh,” said Wombat. 
“If he laughs, he will have to open his mouth. 
And all the water will run out.” 


“Yes, yes, yes,’ said all the animals and birds. 
“We must think of something to make Frog laugh.” 





Kookaburra laughed his funny laugh. 
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Wombat rolled over and over and turned 
somersaults. 
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Koala did tricks in the tree 
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Possum hung by his tail/ 
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Platypus just looked silly. 





Goanna and Brolga danced a jig. 
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All the animals and birds did everything they 

could think of. 

They tried and tried to make Frog laugh. 

But Frog — BIG ENORMOUS FROG — just sat there. 
He didn't laugh. He didn’t even smile. 


Then the eel stood up on the tip of its tail. 
Eel started to dance. 
He danced and danced and danced. 
He twisted and turned. 
He rolled and he wriggled. 
And then he started to spin. 
Just like a top! 
Round and round. 
Round and round and round, 
Round and round and round 
on the tip of his tail. 
Eel DID look funny. 
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Slowly, Frog began to smile! 


Then Frog began to laugh! 
Oh, how he laughed! 
And when he opened his mouth, out came the water. 
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It ran down the rock where Frog sat. 
It ran back into the lakes. 
Back into the rivers and creeks. 
Back into the puddles and ponds. 


And all the birds and animals had a drink. 
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Some Animals of Canada 


Mountain Sheep 

These sheep are good mountain climbers. They live 
in the Rocky Mountains. In the summer, the sheep 
live high up in the mountains. In the winter, they come 
down to the valleys to get food. The male sheep have 
big, curving horns. 





Weasel 

The weasel is a very small animal. It has a long, thin 
body. In winter, the weasel is white. In summer it is 
brown. The weasel can move very quickly. It eats 
birds, mice, and rats. It also eats eggs. 





Gopher 

The gopher is a little animal that lives on the prairie. 
Some gophers are gray and some are dark brown. 
The gopher lives in a burrow. There are many tunnels 
in its burrow. There are rooms for living in and rooms 
for storing things in. The gopher eats roots and 
grasses and seeds. 
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Moose 

The moose is one of the biggest animals in Canada. 
It lives in the forests, near rivers and lakes. It eats 
grass, trees, little roots, and plants from the water. 
Moose can swim very well. The male moose has big 
antlers. 
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Porcupine 

The porcupine lives in the forest. It is a good climber 
and often sleeps on a tree branch. It eats twigs, bark, 
buds, and leaves. And it loves salt. 


The porcupine has sharp quills on its tail and on its 
back. The sharp quills stick into anything that touches 
them. The porcupine can’t see very well, and it moves 
slowly. But its sharp quills protect it from its enemies. 
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Here are two stories that children wrote about 
animals. 





TAS Peet iS Soar OT 


The (Noose ein aS feticleneds 
Wine moose ls Poking the Velvet 
Off his Antlers. by Barbie Cute 


Fort McPherson 
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How the Porcupine Got His Quills 


Once upon a time a bear and fox were 
chasing the porcupine. He ran up the 
tree and the bear and fox didn’t know 
what to do. After awhile they starred 
to shake the tree and the porcupine 
fell off the tree and into the thorns. 
He stuck the thorns into himself so 
the pointed ends stuck out Then he 
came out of the thorns. The bear bit 
the porcupine but thorns stuck into his 
mouth and he never bothered the 
porcupine again. The fox tried to 
scratch the porcupine but thorns 


got stuck into his paw and he never 
bothered the porcupine. That's 


how the porcupine got his quills. 
by Kelvin Mcleod 


Fort Providence 
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Skate-board Trouble 
by Wayne Pichette 


Barbara and Annis hurried home from school. 
Barbara had a new, red skate-board, and they 
wanted to try it. 


“That’s a neat skate-board,’ Annis said, when 
she saw it. “Can | try it?” 


“We'll take turns,” said Barbara. 


They tried the skate-board on Barbara’s front 
lawn, but the grass was too soft. 


“Where else can we go?” asked Barbara. 


“We can use our driveway if the car isn't 
there,” said Annis. 


So they tried skate-boarding in Annis’s 
driveway. But it was too bumpy. The skate- 
board stuck in the cracks. Once, Annis fell off 
the board and scraped her arm. 


“We need a better place than this,’ Annis said. 
“Let's go on the sidewalk.” 
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“We might bump into people,” Barbara said. 
“My dad says | have to be careful where | use 
the skate-board.” 


“The road would be great, but we can't 
practise skate-boarding there. It’s too 
dangerous,” Annis said. 


“I! know the place,” said Barbara. “We'll go to 
the alley behind Dino’s restaurant. That's 
where my dad parks when we go to Mr. Dino's. 
I've never seen any other cars there.” 


“That sounds great,’ Annis said. “Let’s go.” 
Barbara and Annis walked to the restaurant. 


“This is a perfect place for skate-boarding, » 
Annis said. “There’s even a little slope.” 


Barbara and Annis took turns on the skate- 
board. At first they found it hard to stay on the 
board. They teetered and tottered. They lost 
their balance and fell off. The skate-board ran 
away from them. 


But Barbara and Annis practised and practised. 
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Soon they could stay on the skate-board 
without wobbling. They could keep the board in 
a straight line, and they could stop it and start it. 
“This is Super fun,” said Annis. 

“I’m glad | got this skate-board,” said Barbara. 
After a while, Annis said, “I’m tired of little 

short runs. I'd like to go right to the end of the 


alley on your skate-board.” 


“Can you go that far?” asked Barbara. “And 
keep your balance?” 


“Sure | can,” said Annis. “Just watch.” 


“Il give you a push to start off,’ said Barbara. 
“Are you ready?” 


“I’m ready,” said Annis. “Push hard!” 
Barbara pushed her as hard as she could. 


Away went Annis down the alley. Faster and 
faster went the skate-board. It was wonderful. 
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‘“Wheeee,’ called Annis. 


But suddenly it wasn’t wonderful. It was scary. 
Annis was almost at the end of the alley. She 
was still going fast, fast. And she couldn't stop! 


Crash! Annis and skate-board flew into a vine 
fence at the end of the alley. Annis landed in a 
heap of broken vines and squashed grapes. 
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She was scared and shaky. 


Barbara ran up to her. “Is my skate-board 
smashed?” she asked. 


“No, it isn’t,” said Annis crossly. “But / almost 


oe) 


Was. 


“Look at those grapevines,’ said Barbara. 
“They're really smashed. Look what you've 
done!” 


“| was on your skate-board,” said Annis. “And 
it was your idea to push me.” 


Suddenly a voice said, ‘“What’s going on here?” 


Barbara and Annis jumped. The owner of the 
grapevines was standing right behind them. 


“| heard you girls in the alley,” said the man. 
“And | thought something like this would 
happen. An alley is no place to be skate- 
boarding. Don’t you know that?” 


“We thought it would be a good place,” said 
Barbara. “But | guess it isn’t.” 
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“No, it isn’t,” said the man. “Delivery trucks 
come into this alley. You might have been 
killed.” 


“We didn’t think about delivery trucks,” said 
Annis. “Il guess we’re lucky we didn't get hurt.” 


“Only my vines got hurt,” said the man. “What 
are you going to do about them?” 


Barbara and Annis looked miserable. What 
could they do? 


“Can we fix the vines?” asked Annis. 
“It isn’t easy to fix broken vines,” said the man. 


Just then Mr. Dino and Barbara’s father 
appeared. 


“Oh, Dad! We're glad to see you,” said 
Barbara. “How did you know we were here?” 


“Mr. Dino phoned me,” said her father. “He 
said you were skate-boarding in the alley. Its a 
wonder you weren't killed. This alley is for 
delivery trucks, not skate-boards.”’ 
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“That's what | told them,” said the man. “The 
girls weren't hurt, but my vines were.” 


“I'm sure the girls are very sorry about that,” 
said Barbara's father. “What can they do to 
help?” 


“| have an idea,” said the man. “My grapes and 
vines need to be protected. They need to be 
protected from people on skate-boards and 
from people who pick the grapes. They need to 
be protected from delivery trucks, too. So I’m 
going to build a fence at the end of my yard.” 


“Can we help you build it?” asked Annis. 


“No, but you two can paint it for me,” said the 
man. 


“That’s a great idea,’ said Barbara. 
“We'll paint a super fence,” said Annis. 


“Then that’s settled,” said the man. “I'll let you 
know when the fence is ready.’ 


Barbara’s father picked up the skate-board. 
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“I’m glad my new skate-board wasn’t smashed,” 
Barbara said. “But where can we go to use it?” 


“You and Annis must think about that,” said 
Barbara’s father. “You must think of a safe 
place to go skate-boarding. And until you do, 
I'm going to keep your skate-board. Now it’s 
time for supper. Let’s go home.” 
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Paper Route 
by Isobel Cork 


Rick wanted a paper route like Olga’s. Olga 
said it was fun. Not only that, she got $5.00 a 
week for it. 


One day, Olga said, “Betty Lane is moving. 
Why don't you get her paper route?” 


“Oh, boy,” said Rick. “I'll ask Mom and Dad.” 


Rick’s mother said, “Are you sure you want a 
paper route? You'll have to deliver the paper 
every day. And you won't be able to play after 
school.” 


“You won't be able to watch TV before dinner,” 
said his father. 


“That's O.K.,” said Rick. 


So Rick got his paper route. 
The first day, he 

could hardly wait 

to start. 





He delivered six papers in the apartment 
building on the corner. Then he went along the 
street to the houses on his list. 


There was a dog on the porch at the first house. 


“Hi, dog,’ laughed Rick. “Catch this!” And he 
threw the paper at the dog. 


The little dog thought this was a game. It jumped 
on the paper and picked it up in its mouth. Then 
it looked for Rick. But Rick had gone. 
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The next house was a long way back from the 
Sijiecis 


“Why should | walk all that way?” thought Rick. 
“| can throw the paper that far!” 


The paper sailed up to the house — and 
through an open window. 


“Oh, well,” said Rick. “They'll find it.” 


He went on up the street to his next house. A 
woman was watering the grass. 

“Here’s your paper,” Rick called. And he 
tossed the paper to her. 


The next house was on the other side of the 
street. Rick threw the paper. Whang! It hit the 
door with a bang. 


Rick thought he heard a baby crying as he went 
down the street. He had only one paper left. 


‘“Whee-ee-ee,” he said. “The last one.” 


Rick threw his very best throw. The paper hit the 
porch railing and bounced back into the bushes. 


“This is fun,” Rick said. “And it doesn't take 
long at all.” 








Rick delivered the papers all week. Then it was 
time to collect his money. 


“ve come to collect for the paper,’ said Rick 
to the woman at the first house. 


“So you're the boy who leaves the paper for 
my dog to play with,” said the woman. “Every 
day | have to catch him to get it.” 


“Oh,” said Rick. “Il didn’t know that. Could | 
have my money now, please?” 


“Of course,” said the woman. “Just as soon as 
you catch my dog. Your money is in a little 
purse tied to the dog's collar.” 


Rick moved towards the dog. The dog wanted 
to play. It wagged its tail and raced around the 
house. Rick chased it for ten minutes. At last 
he caught the dog and got his money. 
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Then he went to the next house. A man came 
to the door. 


The man said, “So you want your money, do 
you? Well, you'll have to look for it, just as | 
have to look for my paper. It’s been inside, 
outside, and all over.” 


“Where should | look?” asked Rick. 


“Try the place where you threw the paper the 
first day,’ said the man. “And go in by the 
window, the way the paper did.” 


It was hard work climbing in the window, but 
Rick managed. There was a big chesterfield 
along the wall. 


“The paper would fall under the chesterfield, ” 
said Rick. He felt around under the chesterfield 
and found some of the money. He stretched as 
far as he could reach and felt around again. He 
found the rest of the money. 


The man said, “I hope you’ve learned 
something, young man!” 
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The woman at the next house was watering 
her lawn. 


“Hello,” said Rick. “May | have the money for 
the paper, please?” 


“Of course,’ said the woman. “I left it on the 


wet grass beside the sprinkler. That's where 
you always leave the paper.” : 


Rick found his money, but it was wet and muddy. 





Then he went to the house across the street. 
A baby was asleep in a carriage. 


“Pve come to get my paper money,’ Rick said 
to the woman who opened the door. 


“Here it is,’ said the woman. “But do be quiet. 
You woke my baby every day this week. If 
youre not quiet next week, you cant bring my 
paper any more!” 


Rick took his money and tiptoed back across 
the porch. He went quietly down the walk. 


He went up to the last house. 


“| thought you'd be along,” said the man at the 
door. ‘I left your money in the bushes.” 


Rick didn’t even ask why. He knew why. That’s 
where the paper had landed most nights. 


Rick crawled into the prickly bushes on the left 
side of the walk. But he couldn't find his money. 


Then he crawled into the bushes on the right 
side of the walk. He found it there. 
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At last Rick could go home. 


“What took you so long?” asked his dad. “Why 
are you So dirty?” 


“What were you doing?” asked his mother. 


“Running and climbing and bending and 
crawling,’ said Rick, ‘collecting the money for 
the papers. It sure was hard work. But next 
week will be different!” 
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Super Playground 


In Toronto there is a super playground. In the 
summer, hundreds of children come every day to play 
together or by themselves. There are so many things 
to do it is hard to know where to begin. 


Lots of children like to climb the rope ladders and play 
on the nets that are high above the playground. When 
they are tired of. that, they zoom down the slide to 

look for something else to try. 





On a hot day, many children want to play in the 
water. The pool is shallow, so they can all have fun 
without danger. They can go for a ride in the big 
rubber boats. They all pile in, and off they go. Or they 
can come down the slide and 
splash right into the pool. 





When the children pedal the water bikes, they squirt 
water. They can have water fights with their friends. 
Some children just wade. 





Nearly everyone who comes to the playground wants 
to try the giant trampoline. The little children don't like 
to jump too high. The older boys and girls jump really 
high, and some even turn somersaults. Everyone has 
fun. 





There are lots of other things to try. Some children 
like to climb up the hill and slide down the big red 
tunnels. 


Then they might like to crawl through the long green 
dragon. It is made of green tubes that are hanging in 
a rope net. The tubes won't stay still, so it’s fun to 
Crawl in one end and out the other. 





Some children like to play in the turning drum. The 
drum keeps turning and tips them over. 


It's hard to climb the big green “mountain.” It is soft 
and smooth and slippery. Often the children slip and 
land in a heap at the bottom. But they foe and start 
to climb ee | 





Children like to walk hand-over-hand along this 
ladder. Sometimes they get tired and let go. Then 
everyone laughs because there is a big pool of water 
under the ladder. But the boys and girls who fall in 
just laugh and look for something else to do. 





Maybe they’ll pretend they’re monkeys in the jungle. 
They'll grab the rope and see how far they can swing. 
Or maybe they'll play golf for a while. 
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Or they might try the punching bags or the rockers. 
It’s fun to run among the rows of great big punching 
bags and punch and push them. And it’s fun to stand 
on the yellow rockers that tip this way and that way. 





And when the children get tired, they can roll on the 
grass or feed the ducks — at the super playground. 
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My Sister Is a Copycat! 
by Diane M. Symes 


My little sister is a copycat! 
She copies everything | do. 
She watches me run to the playground, 







| go to the swings 
and swing up to the sky. 


My sister runs to the playground. 


| skip to the slide. 
| love to zoom down so fast! 


My sister goes to the swings 
and swings up to the sky. 


| climb on the bars 
and hang upside down by my heels. 


My sister skips to the slide. 
She loves to zoom down so fast! 
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| ride on the playboat. 
| pretend I’m far out at sea. 


My sister climbs on the bars 
and hangs upside down by her heels. 


| run up the steps to the tree-house. 


My sister rides on the playboat. 
She pretends she is far out at sea. 


| roll down the hill— top to bottom! 





| sit at the bottom and wait. | 
J | PG ay 
My sister rolls down the hill—top to bottom! 


Now we are together and off we go — 
home for lunch! 


Lucky Duck 
(A Skipping Chant) 
by Diane M. Symes 







Lonely little duckling in Beacon Hill Park, 
Lost from the others, and it’s getting dark. 
Can't get home 

All alone — 

Quack along the pathway — 
Quack across the grass — 

Hope for the best, 

That you'll find your nest. \ 


Here comes a beagle sniffing for some fun — 
Watch out little duck, you had better run. 

Do not stay — 

Get away — 

Quick along the pathway — 
Quick across the grass — 

Beagle is near, 

Beagle is here. 

Good — luck — little — duck — 
Run, duck, run — 

Quack — quack — quack 

How many quacks can you hear? 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.... 
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Summer Outdoors 


Summer is a time for playing outdoors. It is a time for 
enjoying the sun and the fresh air. It is a time for 
playing games and a time for doing nothing. 


It's a good time for walking with your dogs. 





lt's a good time for fishi 


ees 





and playing ball. 





It's a good time 
for swinging... 





and playing on the teeter-totter. 








I's a good time for walking with mother... 





and playing with kittens... and sitting and thinking. 
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